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there seems to be no logical reason for saying that the earnings oi women should be on any other basis than the earnings of men. That is to say, that the minimum wage should cover the cost of living, not merely for the individual but for possible dependents of the individual. Over and above that, we necessarily develop differentials in wage rates corresponding to differences in skill, differences in length of service and all the other factors that normally make for difference in wages.
But whatever the accepted basis may be, it is impossible in the light of the experience during the war to defend, as socially desirable, a difference in the method of determination of the wages of women and the wages of men, based on the assumption that some occupations are men's work, rated according to men's wages, and other occupations are women's work with women's earnings as their reward. Our new conception should be that it is the individual and not the sex, that determines both the occupation and the wage.
Now in all these problems, in the question of wage rates, the question of hours of work, and especially in such a problem as that of unemployment, men and women workers have a common interest. Indeed, all of the fundamental labor problems effect both men and women. But there are also special problems in the present status of women workers.
A very serious question which came up during the war is still with us. It was the problem of a plant or a company in which there had been a long history of bitter relations between employers and workers. The moment a company of that kind which had not secured the asset of good will in human relations, whatever else it may have had to its credit, announced its plans to introduce women, no matter how necessary it might seem to be from the point of view of labor conditions in the community, or the need of the country for the particular product, at once, that company was open to the suspicion of using the war as a pretext for introducing women and hence lowering standards. This is a suspicion which we may still have ahead of us, though the war is over. Employers may in the future be , under the " suspicion of using women as a means of changing the balance of power between themselves and their workers, or of employing women as a means of settling industrial disputes to the advantage of the company. On the other hand, obstacles may be put into the way of the attainment of standards for women in industry, if their fellow-workers, the men, fearing a lowered